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Teaching Aids 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Belgium—(pp. 6, 7) 

How We Live in Belgium— 
(pp. 8, 9) 

Aims for the pupil 


1. To acquire information about Bel- 
gium and her African colony. 

2. To see how the goods and services 
exchanged between Belgium, Africa, 
and the U.S.A. point to the interde- 
pendence of peoples in our 
world. 

3. To observe how the character of 
the land changes in different parts of 
Belgium and the people reflect 
these geographic differences 

4. To develop a friendly interest in 
the young people of Belgium. 

5. To discover a variety ot ap- 
proaches to the study of the articles 

6. To gain skill in: (a) oral reading; 
(b) fact finding; (c) silent reading 
(d) clear, condensed writing; (e) ex 


modern 


how 


temporaneous speaking 


Method 


Techniques aimed at bringing about 
complete group participation are intro- 
duced in the following exercises which 
should be issigned to the leadership of 
small committees: a dramatic reading, 
a word bee, news headlines, a conversa- 
tion. 


DRAMATIC READING 
Procedure 


1. Assign the oral reading of the 
theme article to four pupils who will 
take the parts of a Narrator, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Allen, and Mr. Le Blanc. The Nar- 
rator plans introductory remarks and 
one linking statement as suggested be- 
low. The three travelers read through 
the article determining which lines they 
will be expected to read aloud, and blue 
penciling such phrases as “said Mr. 


Allen laughing,” “Mr. Le Blanc put in,” 


and “Mr. Davis spoke up.” 
2. When the readers are ready to 
present the article, their classmates pro 


for This Issue 


vide themselves with paper and pencils 
so that they may make notes of signifi- 
cant matters touched upon in the con- 
versation aboard ship. It is suggested 
that each pupil be asked to submit ten 
topics that were high points of interest 
to him as the conversation progressed. 
3. At the conclusion of the reading, 
the listeners may be asked to read their 
lists of topics while several secretaries 
the blackboard 


check the duplications in choice 


record these on and 

4. The class may dec ide whether, in 
the remaining time, they wish to discuss 
the most-nientioned or the 
tioned topics selected from the article 


on Belgium. 


least-men- 


Outline of script 
Narrator: We take 


ship plowing westward through the At 


you aboard a 


lantic Ocean. Two Americans sitting in 
deck chairs fall into conversation, like 
this 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Davis read their 
parts from copies of Junior Scholastic.) 

Narrator (after “and they speak 
French”): Well, well, who is right, Mr 
Allen or Mr. Davis? Luckily, Mr. Le 
Blanc, sitting in a deck chair over there 


looking at a magazine, has heard the 


argument. He is amused. Hear what he 


has to say- 
(Mr. Le Blane reads his part of what 
now becomes a three Way conversation.) 
As the topics might be listed by the 
listening pupils 


1. Steel and coal towns of Belgium 
2. Belgium—like Holland 

3. Belgium—like France 

4 People short and dark 





COMING! 


The March | issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic will gontain special materials, 
including a play by Ethel M. Duncan, 
to help celebrate the Sesquicenten- 
nial of Washington, D. C. 

The issue will also contain a film- 
text article, “Tropical Mountain 
Island (Java).” 











People—big and blond 
Flanders and Flemish 

. The Walloons 

8. Occupied Belgium 
African colony 
Ships from the Congo 
Antwerp seaport 
Ivory, diamonds, copper 
American goods in the stores 
Saxophone invented in Belgium 

5. Julius Caesar in Belgium 
Flemish weavers 

. Cloth-making in Ghent 
Hand-made lace 
Smart Flemish farmers 
Uranium mines of Africa 
Leopold, the King 
The rule of the people 


A WORD BEE 
Procedure 


1. To a small committee assign the 
task of preparing a 2” by 1%” card for 
every member of the class. 

2. On each card these pupils write 
one of the following words: Flanders, 
Flemish, Walloons” Ardennes, Holland, 
France, mussels, Congo, Antwerp, ura- 
nium, Dinant, Ostend, Brussels, Julius 
Caesar, Bruges, Ghent, Leopold III, 
Badouin. 

3. The members of the word-bee 
committee search the theme article for 
facts about these words and prepare 
two master copies of the word lists 
with explanatory statements. 

4. When the game is introduced to 
the class every pupil draws one of the 
cards from a box. 

5. If so desired the reports on the 
words drawn may be made the follow- 
ing day, at which time the players 
should be able to present a definition 
enriched by maps, pictures, and outside 
reading. If the game follows immedi- 
ately upon a classroom reading of the 
theme article, a five-minute study pe- 
riod should be allowed before beginning 
reports on the words drawn. 

6. In setting this exercise up in game 
form, two members of the committee 
are chosen to serve as captains who 
take turns calling words from the mas- 
ter lists. Pupils holding cards bearing 
the names called take their place in line 
with the captain who calls them and 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: February 22 
Theme Article: Netherlands 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in the Netherlands 
Short Story: Jed Sticks to It (Wash- 
ington’s birthday) 


March 1 

Theme Article: The Riches of Java 
(Tropical Mountain Island—Java), 
a film-text article 

Play: (Commemorating the Sesqui- 
centennial of Washington, D. C.) 

Health and Nutrition: How’s Your 
Health? 

Spotlight on America: U. S. Trans- 
portation—passenger trains 











each captain checks the words that drew 
players to his side. There must be an 
equal number of players on each team. 

7. Turn by turn, the captains now 
call words that require a report from 
members of the opposing team 

8. Failure to report loses a point for 
the team. Satisfactory reports earn a 
point. Excellence in reporting earns 
three points for the player’s team. The 
score is added when the word list has 
been covered. 


NEWS HEADLINES 

Teacurr: Last week Junior Scholas- 
tic suggested that we arrange a series of 
news pictures with explanatory state- 
ments telling a story of Italy based on 
the theme article. Let us now make a 
similar approach to the stories told by 
Jacqueline Mestrez and Charles- 
Edouard Jeanty about life in Belgium. 
This time, however, we will write news 
headlines and sub-headlines drawn from 
what they tell us. For example- 


1. CHRISTMAS IN BELGIUM 
Children Await Saint Nicholas Day 
2. DINANT FAIR 
Religious Procession Marks August 
Fete 
AWARD HIGHEST HONORS 
Young Citizen of Dinant Tells of 
Father's Heroic Work With Un- 
derground During War 
. BRUSSELS SCRUBBED DAILY 
Women Scrub Streets and Fronts of 
Houses Every Morning 
5. YOUNG BELGIANS LEAVE 
COUNTRY 
Young People Seek Opportunity 
Elsewhere 


A CONVERSATION 
To the class: A mighty African river 
empties into the South Atlantic Ocean. 
Long ago, the river and its valley came 


to be known by the name of the power- 
ful Negro kingdom through which the 
river flowed—the Congo. The Belgian 
Congo of today is nearly 80 times big- 
ger than Belgium, the mother country. 
Belgians look upon the Congo as one of 
their chief sources of wealth and pros- 
perity. From Africa shiploads of ivory 
and diamonds and copper and vegetable 
oil pour into the port of Antwerp. They 
say the richest uranium mines in the 
world are in the Congo. Let us have 
these facts and others about Belgium 
and her African colony discussed by 
pupils taking-the following roles— 

1. An Alo Man, a native wandering 
— of the African villages in the 
Congo. 

2. A native of Flanders who lives in 
the farming region near the coast. 

3. A Walloon from one of the coal 
towns along the edge of the Ardennes 
hills. 

To the teacher: Ask each of the 
above-mentioned Belgians to explain 
what the words “my mother country” 
and “my Africa” mean to him. Draw 
out a discussion of the interdependence 
of peoples in our modern world and in- 
vite the participation of the rest of the 
class. See “British East Africa”—Junior 
Scholastic, Dec. 14, 1949—for state- 
ments about Tanganyika and what the 
United Nations is trying to do by way 
of safeguarding the rights of native 
Africans. 


Valentine's Day—(p. 10) 
Identify the characters by what they 
say or do in the following statements: 
“All honor to the great wolf de- 


stroyer!” (Ancient Romans holding a 
celebration in February in honor of 
Lupercus. ) 

“Good morrow! ’tis St. Valentine’s 

Day 

All in the morning betime—” 
(Ophelia reciting a poem in Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet.”) 

3. In this book he describes an old 
Scottish Valentine custom. (Sir Walter 
Scott in The Fair Maid of Perth.) 

4. She pinned five bayleaves to her 
pillow. (A girl of the 1700s who wanted 
to find out if she and her sweetheart 
would be married before the year was 
out.) 

5. She ate an egg—salt, shell, and all, 
without drinking or speaking after she 
had done this. (The same girl.) 

6. They have to deliver 300 million 
Valentines. (The mailmen.) 


Science Projects 


1. Have a group of pupils do some 
outside reading and give class reports 


on the following topics: (a) the raising 
of sugar cane; (b) the harvesting of the 
cane; (c) the processing of the cane; 
(d) shipment of raw sugar; (e) refin- 
ing processes. 

Mechanically-inclined pupils might 
make models (not necessarily working 
models) of various kinds of sugar mills 
from early wind, man, or beast-driven 
mills on. 

Class discussion should bring out the 
advantages of a lighter, cheaper mill to 
small-scale operators in sugar-producing 
areas. 

2. Some pupils might be able to 
bring samples of mica to class. An in- 
teresting report could be made on where 
mica comes from, how it is treated, and 
how it is used. 

3. An illustrated report might be 
made on the rain dances of the Ameri- 
can Indians and other tribal peoples. 
These should be compared with modern 
technological methods. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What musical instrument was in- 
vented 100 years ago by a citizen of 
Dinant, Belgium? (Saxophone) 

2. The people of Walloon Belgium 
resemble the people of what other na- 
tion? (France) 

3. The people of Flemish Belgium 
resemble the people of what other na- 
tion? (Netherlands) 

4. How do ships reach Ghent, an‘ 
inland seaport? (Through a canal) 

5. What is the capital of Belgium? 
(Brussels) 

6. What organization has started a 
world-wide census? (United Nations) 

What do scientists hope to cause 
when they seed clouds with silver 
iodide? (Rain or snow) 

8. For what Asiatic country is a U. S. 
architect planning a whole, new city? 
(India) 

9. From what country are sheep be- 
ing own to New Guinea? (Australia) 

10. What is the tallest building in 
the world? (Empire State Building) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 16 


ACROSS: 1-hash; 5-cornea; 7-Lincoln; 8- 
I've; 9-Ben; 10-mist; 12-n. e.; 13-alto; 14-ax; 
15-of; 17-sr.; 19-odds; 23-to; 24-earl; 25-ebb; 
27-sea; 28-Abraham; 30-leaped; 31-dyes. 

DOWN: 1-Honest; 2-arc; 3-snob; 4-Hele- 
na; 5-civil; 6-annex; 7-Lima; 11-too; 16-foe; 
17-steal; 18-robbed; 20-dashes; 21-dread; 22- 
slam; 26-bray; 29-ape 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
1. BELGIAN GUIDE: a, b, f, h, i are cor- 


rect 

2. VALENTINE WISE: 1-wolves; 2-Eng- 
land; 3-Sir Walter Scott; 4-300,000,000. 

3 HEADLINE WRITER: 1-India; 2-Mis- 
souri; 3-U in une. 

4 CIRCLE it 2-a 

5. MAP TO GuIDE YOu: ?: -Brussels; 2A 
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Water Level Dropping 
In Huron and Michigan 


Two of our Great Lakes are now 
badly in need of rain. They are Lakes 
Michigan and Huron. 

The water level of both lakes has 


dropped more than one foot in the” 


past year. Both lakes are at their 
lowest level since 1937. 

If the water levels keep dropping, 
channels will become shallow and 
miles of rocky beaches will appear. 
Ships traveling on the lakes will be 
in danger of hitting rocks and run- 
ning aground. 

Piers and small fleets of fishing 
boats will be stranded on stretches of 
sand. Habits and locations of fish will 
be changed. Commercial fishing will 
be difficult. 

Duck marshes will be turned into 
sand and mudflats. Many ducks will 
fly away from the lakes. 

The weather expert says 1950 is a 
Great Lakes drought year. Such 
droughts, he says, come in cycles*. 
Lake Erie’s water level also has 
dropped this year, but not so much 
as Huron’s and Michigan's 

The water levels of Lakes Superior 
and Ontario are about normal. 


* Means word is defined on page 11. 


AUSTRALIAN STARTS 
OPERATION SHEEPLIFT 


_ A former Australian army officer is 
helping natives of New Guinea better 
their lives with sheep. New Guinea 
is a tropical island 80 miles north 
of Australia. 

During World War II the Austra- 
lian fought against Japanese troops 
on New Guinea. One day he came 
upon a mile-high plateau in the cen- 
tral highlands. 

It was hemmed in by mountains 
14,000 feet high. It was covered with 
thick grasslands, excellent for grazing 
sheep. 

The natives living on the plateau 
were poor. They had little meat or 
clothing. 

Sheep could supply these natives 
with food and wool. The Australian 
believed the natives could better 
their lives if they owned sheep. After 
the war ended he returned to Aus- 
tralia. He raised money to buy 60 
sheep for the natives. The sheep 
were delivered to the plateau by 
plane. 

About 1,000 sheep have been flown 
to the natives. Today the tribesmen 
are becoming expert shepherds. The 
women can make woolen clothes for 
their families. 





Modern Knights Battle in Hartford, Conn. 


the Hartford Courant 


Knight i is likely to fall in the middle of the day at East Hartland Grammar School 


in Hartford, Conn. 


the boys made “coats of mail” 


Inspired by their study of King Arthur and his knights, 
out of cardboard cartons. Broomsticks became 


lances. Shields were cut from cardboard and decorated with coats of arms. 
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U.N. Starts Census 
Of World Population 


A world-wide census by the United 
Nations is now under way. It is the 
first of its kind in history. 

Most of the U. N.’s 59 member na- 
tions are taking part in the census. It 
will include the 1950 census of the 
U. S., Canada, and Latin America. 
(See Junior Scholastic, Feb. 8.) 

The world-wide census will tell the 
U. N. much about the needs of many 
backward lands. It will take three to 
five years before information gath- 
ered by the census takers is arranged 
and ready for study. 

More than one quarter of the 
world’s population has never been 
counted in any census. Some govern- 
ments did not count all their people 
when taking a census. For example, 
in parts of Africa and Latin America 
women and girls were not thought 
important enough to be counted. The 
U. N. census will count all people. In 
other areas no census has ever been 
taken. Census takers are now on their 
way to jungles. deserts, and Arctic 
wastes. 

U. N. census officials say that the 
total population of the world today 
is probably 2,320,000,000 


New U.N. Projects 
Will Help Children 


The United Nations is starting two 
new projects to help boys and girls 
ot Europe and Central America be- 
come healthier 


In Europe the U. N. is going to 
help eight nations supply 5,000,000 
children with more milk. These na- 
tions are: Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Greece, Italy, Po- 
land, and Yugoslavia 

The U. N. will send them $4,000,- 
000 worth of machinery for pasteur- 
izing*® and bottling milk. This means 
the milk will be safe for drinking and 
that more will be distributed 

In Central America the U. N. will 
help destroy disease-spreading in- 
sects which are especially harmful to 
young children. The U. N. will send 
$200,000 worth of DDT and spraying 
equipment to British Honduras, Costa 
El Salvador Hon- 
luras, and Nicaragua 


hiica Guatemala 


*® Means word is defined on page 11 











Map from N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Black square marks new city. 


U.S. ARCHITECT 
PLANS INDIAN CITY 


A U. S. architect is designing a 
complete city for India. It will be 
built on a bare plain about 140 miles 
north of New Delhi, capital of India. 
(See map.) 

The new city will be the capital of 
the province of East Punjab. East 
Punjab’s old capital, Lahore, became 
part of Pakistan in 1947. 

As yet no name has been chosen 
for the new city. 

Thousands of Indians ,will start 
work on it in six months. The city 
will be finished in about five years. 
It is being built for a population of 
150,000. But the city is planned in 
such a way that it can be easily 
added to as the population grows. 

Most of its buildings will be made 
of brick and stone. The city will have 
large market places, public squares, 
sewers, power plants, water systems, 
and many public buildings. It will be 
modeled in many ways on U. S. 
cities. 


ARCHITECT’S DREAM 


Throughout history, most cities of 
the world have started out as small 
communities or towns. Few cities 
were born full-grown. They became 
cities only as their populations in- 
creased greatly. 

“Planning a new city from scratch 
is exciting,” the architect said. “We 
start with a blank sheet of paper and 
finish with a modern city. That's an 
architect’s dream.” 

He said some of the few cities in 
the world which were built from 
scratch are: Washington, D. C.; Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.: and Canberra, Australia. 


NEWS ROUNDUP} 


“We're planning plenty of room in 
the new city’s streets for people on 
foot, horses, or bicycles,” the archi- 
tect said. “There will also be room 
for horse and bullock-drawn carts, 
and cars. We'll avoid traffic jams.” 

The architect, Albert Mayer of 
New York, N. Y., recently returned 
from a visit to India. 


Tallest Building 
Grows Even Taller 


The Empire State Building is the 
world’s tallest building. It rises to a 
height of 1,250 feet, 102 stories, over 
New York, N. Y. 

This year the skyscraper will grow 
to 1,449 feet. A 199-foot television 
mast will be built on the top of the 
building. The steel mast will be used 
as a tower for four television an- 
tennas. A high tower like this makes 
images clearer on television receiving 
screens. 

Engineers are now working on a 
special problem—how to keep the 
mast from icing up on cold and wet 
days. Falling ice, in a thaw, might in- 
jure people on the street. 


PEACE PARKS PLANNED 
ON FORMER BATTLEFIELDS 


During World Was II thousands 
of U. S. soldiers died on foreign bat- 
tlefields. In their memory the U. S. 
will build 15 parks of peace overseas. 

The parks will be designed by 
leading U. S. artists, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and landscapers. 

All the parks except one will be 
on sites of World War II battlefields 
such as the Anzio and Normandy 
beachheads*. Six parks will be in 
France. Italy and Belgium will have 
two each. The rest of the parks will 
be in England, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, North Africa, and the Philip- 
pines. 

The parks will be built within the 
next two years. 


BIG MO FREED FROM MUD 


The battleship Missouri is now 
back on duty with our Navy. 

On February 1 the “Big Mo” was 
freed from a mudbank in Chesapeake 
Bay, off Norfolk, Va. It had been 
stuck there for two weeks 

A fleet of 21 tugs, whipping winds, 
and a high tide helped get the Mis- 
souri afloat again 








COVER STORY . 


In February the peoples of many 
countries hold a big celebration just 
before Lent. This celebration is a 
carnival called Mardi Gras. Everyone 
dresses up in costumes and there is 
singing and dancing in the streets. 
Usually the celebration goes on for 
three days. 

In Belgium the most famous Mardi 
Gras is in Binche. For three days the 
city knows no rest. There is dancing, 
foot-stamping, music, parades, fire- 
works, and a huge masked ball. 

The leaders of the carnival are the 
Gilles. These are men dressed in 
fancy and expensive costumes. (See 
photo on cover.) The plumes on their 
hats are several feet tall. Their bright- 
colored suits are trimmed with large 
bells and lace. They carry small 
wicker baskets filled with oranges. 
During the carnival they throw the 
oranges at houses and people. 

No one is sure just how the Gille 
costume began. But most people be- 
lieve it started in the 1500s when 
Peru had just been discovered by 
Europeans. Perhaps the costume was 
designed to bring to mind the Inca 
Indians of Peru. 

This year Mardi Gras begins Feb- 
ruary 19 and ends Feb. 21, which is 
Shrove Tuesday. 





Rain-Making 


In 1946 a General Electric scientist 
decided he could make rain fall by 
dropping dry-ice grains on a cloud 
from a plane. 

He believed this method would 
help end water shortages in the U. S. 
He named his method “cloud-seed- 
ing.” 

The scientist, Dr. Irving W. Lang- 
muir of Schenectady, N. Y., tested 
cloud-seeding several times. [It in- 
creased rainfall from certain clouds. 
In cold areas, cloud-seeding caused 
snow. 

Soon Dr. Langmuir improved his 
method. Instead of using dry-ice 
grains he dusted a cloud with silver 
iodide, a chemical compound. (One 
particle of silver iodide is tiny. Ten 
thousand of them equal the size of a 
grain of salt.) 


SILVER IODIDE WORKED 
This cloud-seeding was also suc- 
cessful. The silver iodide particles 
dropped through the cloud and col- 
lected moisture. The particles fell to 
the ground as rain or snow 
Recently Dr. Langmuir described 





GRINDING SUGAR CANE IN NEW MACHINE 


Photo from Carl Byoir Associates 


Photo shows a new kind of tropical cane crushing mill being given its trial 
run. The mill is the first to make use of roller bearings in crushing the juice 
from sugar cane. It is lighter and cheaper than other mills. The mill is being 
sent to San Jose, Costa Rica. It can crush enough cane for 15 tons of sugar a day. 


Science News 





his largest man-made storm. It was 
created last July 21 about 24 miles 
from Albuquerque, N. M. 

For this storm silver iodide was re- 
leased from blowers on the ground. 
The particles soared upward and 
fanned out in the cloud. 

Suddenly a storm raged. In four 
minutes the storm covered an area of 
seven square miles. Lightning flashed 
through the clouds. About 320,000,- 
000,000 gallons of rain fell during the 
storm. (A city the size of New York 
uses about 1,000,000,000 gallons a 
day.) 


DOES IT REALLY WORK? 

Dr. Langmuir says his rain-making 
method would increase rainfall from 
certain clouds in most areas. Another 
scientist, Dr. Irving P. Krick, has also 
made rain fall from Arizona rain- 
clouds. (See Junior Scholastic, Jan. 
11.) 

The U. S. Weather Bureau says it 
is not yet certain that cloud-seeding 
alone causes rain‘or snow storms. It 
says there is no proof yet that nature 
has not caused such storms. 

Several East Coast areas are suffer- 
ing from a severe water shortage 
caused by drought. They may ask the 
rain-makers to go to work. 


MAN-MADE MICA 


Our scientists can now make mica. 
Mica is the name of a group of min- 
erals found in certain rocks. 


Some of these minerals are used as 
insulators* in lamp sockets, radio and 
television tubes, radar sets, spark- 
plugs, toasters, and electric irons. 
Others are used in making wallpaper, 
lanterns, toys, Christmas decorations, 
goggles, and small windows. 


The U. S. uses more mica than any 
other nation. But we do not produce 
enough natural mica for all our fac- 
tories. Every year we buy tons of 
high-grade mica from Brazil, Canada, 
and India. 


Our man-made mica will help sup- 
ply our factories with the amounts 
they need. Scientists say man-made 
mica is better than natural mica be- 
cause it can withstand greater heat. 

Mica splits into thin, flat sheets. 
A thousand of these sheets are only 
an inch high. Mica is so soft you can 
scratch it with your fingernail. 





_ BRUSSELS 


Map for 


WO Americans were sitting on the 

deck of a ship ploughing westward 
through the Atlantic Ocean 

“I've just come from Belgium,” one 
of them remarked. “Splendid little 
country, Belgium. Have 
been there, Mr. Davis?” 

“Indeed I have, Mr. Allen. I was 
in the army during World War II, 
and my regiment passed through Bel- 
gium. It’s a lovely country, with its 
wooded hills and dashing streams. 
The smoky steel-making and coal- 
mining towns fascinate me.” 

“My 
made a mistake. I assure you Belgium 
is nothing like that,” cried the first 
“Why, Belgium is a farming 
a great plain that looks like 
Holland. You see windmills and big 


you ever 


good fellow, you must have 


nan 
country 


blond farmers wearing wooden shoes 
Even the like 
Dutch.” 


langu ige sounds 


IT’S LIKE FRANCE! 


“Look here, are you sure you were 
in Belgium? Belgium is nothing like 
Holland. It’s like France. The people 
are short and dark-haired and they 
speak French.” 

A third traveler, Mr. Le Blanc, was 
listening with a smile on his lips. He 
leaned over and said soothingly: 

“Don't quarrel, gentlemen. You're 
both right. Evidently you, Mr. Allen, 
were traveling in Flanders, near the 
coast of Belgium. Flanders is some- 
thing like Holland. Flanders is a wide 
plain that looks in many places like 
one big farm. You can hardly tell 
where one man’s plot ends and the 
next begins. The people there speak 
Flemish, which is much like Dutch.” 


Belgium 


Area to south of dotted colored 
line is Walloon Belgium; area to 
north of line is Flemish Belgium. 
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“Well, that’s certainly different 
from the part that I saw,” said Mr. 
Davis. “I was in southern and west- 
ern Belgium.” 

“Yes, Belgium is a two-part coun- 
try. In the Ardennes hills in the 
southern part of the country, and in 
the steel and coal towns along the 
edge of the Ardennes, the people are 
Walloons. They are a lot like the 
French. But, Walloon or Flemish, 
they're all Belgians, and proud of it.” 

“The joke’s on us,” said Mr. Allen, 
laughing. “Anyway we can agree on 
this—I'll bet we both ate bigger meals 
in Belgium than any place outside 
the U. S. A. I can still see those huge 
bowls of mussels* and fried potatoes 
in the restaurants. I 
tinish one! 


could 
And the big tarts—won- 
derful flavor.” 

“When I was in Belgium during 
the war things looked pretty bleak,” 
Mr. Davis said. “People didn’t seem 
to be getting enough to eat then.” 

“No,” Mr. Le Blanc put in, “the 
Belgians had an uncomfortable time 
during the war. For four long years 
the Germans occupied Belgium. 


never 


“But our armies drove out the Ger- 
mans before they had done much 
damage to the Belgian factories. That 
was lucky for Belgium. Those facto- 
ries went right to work making things 
needed by the Allied armies. 

“By the time the war was over the 
Belgians had earned enough money 
to buy whatever they wanted from 
the U. S. and other countries. Soon 
business was booming and the stores 
were full of goods.” 


*® Means word is defined on page 11. 


“I think that’s only part of the 
story,” said Mr. Allen. “Belgium 
wouldn’t be so well off today if it 
weren't for the Belgian Congo, Bel- 
gium’s colony in Africa. 

“Just two weeks ago I was in Ant- 
werp, the big Belgian seaport. I saw 
ships from the Congo unloading at a 
dozen different docks. There were 
whole shiploads of ivory and dia- 
monds and copper and vegetable oil 
and other things pouring into Bel- 
gium from the Congo. Do you realize 
that the Belgian Congo is nearly 80 
times bigger than Belgium? If you 
moved the Congo across the Atlantic 
Ocean, it would cover almost a third 
of the United States.” 


RICH URANIUM MINES 


Mr. Davis spoke up. “They say that 
the richest uranium mines in the 
world are in the Congo. The U. S. is 
buving all the uranium it can get for 
atomic-energy work. It pays the 
Belgians a big pocketful of dollars for 
that uranium.” 

Mr. Le Blanc nodded. “That helps 
explain why the stores in Belgium 
are packed full of American corn- 
flakes and ketchup and refrigerators 
and nylon stockings. Belgians like the 
things we make in the United States 
~—and they have the money to buy 
them. Well, let’s go down to dinner. 
This sea air makes me hungry.” 

The ship’s orchestra was playing 
dance tunes in the dining salon. 

“Just listen to those saxophones!” 
said Mr. Davis. “During the war my 
regiment went through the little Bel- 
gian town of Dinant. The first saxo- 
phone was made there, just about 100 
years ago. It was invented by a 
maker of musical instruments named 
Adolphe Sax. 








“After we left Dinant we fought 
on through the Ardennes. I guess 
some of those little Ardennes towns 
are still half in ruins. 'm going back 
there on vacation some day.” 

“Those places back in the hills 
would be too quiet for me, Davis. 
I'll take Ostend, on the edge of the 
North Sea. You should see the wide 
beaches of clean brown sand. There’s 
and all kinds of sports 
and you can watch the fishermen at 
work in their little boats.” 

“Ill take Brussels.” remarked Mr. 
Le Blanc. “It’s the capital of Belgium, 
and it’s famous for fine parks and 
broad streets and great public build- 
ings. Brussels is a wide-awake city, 
too ; 


swimming 


BRUSSELS IS A CROSSROADS 

“People are constantly coming in 
and going out. Brussels is one of the 
great crossroads of Europe, you know. 
A lacework of roads and rivers and 
canals and railroads link Brussels to 
every part of Belgium. 

“And _ these transportation lines 
link Belgium with all Europe. Bel- 
gium is a crossroads country where 
goods from all parts of western 


Europe are exchanged. That's one 


reason why Belgium is such a crowd- 
ed, busy little workshop.” 


“Being a crossroads has its draw- 
backs, remarked Mr. Davis. 
“Ever since Julius Caesar led his 
Roman legions* into Belgium 2,000 
years ago, armies have marched back 
and forth across Belgium. The Ger- 
mans struck across Belgium to attack 
France in both World Wars. Belgium 


has suffered a lot in war.” 


too,” 


“Flanders has been conquered by 
one army after another. But that 
didn’t prevent the towns from getting 
rich. The Flemish have been skilled 
weavers for hundreds of years,” re- 
marked Mr. Le Blanc 

“Ah, yes,” added Mr. Allen, “and 
they built glorious cities with their 
wealth. Bruges is like a page from a 
storybook. Sturdy old buildings 
stand dreaming along the edges of 
50 canals that criss-cross the city. 
Bruges was once a rich seaport. But 
the sea currents washed in sand that 
choked the harbor. Ships still come 
to Bruges through its canals. But, 
compared to earlier days, Bruges 
today is a city that’s half asleep.” 

“Ghent is a storybook city a lot 
like Bruges,” replied Mr. Le Blanc, 
“but it has kept its prosperity. It is 
still a big cloth-making center. It is 
the biggest seaport in Belgium ex- 
cept Antwerp, even though ships 
have to go through a 20-mile canal to 
reach the city.” 

“Tell me, Allen, did you buy any 
of that fine Belgian lace?” asked Mr. 
Davis. 

“Yes, I found some real handmade 
lace in Bruges. It’s made from flax 
that grows along the Lys River in 
Flanders. The farmers of Flanders 
can raise almost anything. The cli- 
mate is too moist and cool to raise 
grapes in the open—so they raise 
grapes in acres of greenhouses!” 

“Belgian farmers know all the se- 
crets of fertilizing crops,” said Mr. 
Le Blanc. “Their farms are small. But 
acre for acre, they raise bigger crops 
than almost any other farmers in the 
world.” 
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“Since you know so much about 
Belgium,” said Mr. Allen, “tell me 
what this argument over King Leo- 
pold III is all about.” 

Mr. Le Blanc thought a moment. 
“That’s a tough question. The situa- 
tion is something like this. When 
World War II broke out, the Ger- 
mans grabbed Belgium. They cap- 
tured Leopold, the King of the Bel- 
gians, and practically all of his army. 

“Some Belgians think the king gave 
in too easily and was too friendly 
with the Germans. Anyway, after the 
war the Belgian government wouldn't 
let the king come back from Ger- 
many to Belgium. 


DEMOCRATIC KINGDOM 

“Now the Belgians may take a vote 
throughout the country on whether 
to let Leopold come back. The vote 
would merely advise the government. 
The government will make the final 
decision.” 

“What if the king doesn’t come 
back? Will Belgium become a re- 
public?” 

“Not much chance of that, Mr. 
Allen. Belgifim has been a kingdom 
ever since it became independent 
back in 1831. Most Belgians are satis- 
fied with that arrangement. If Leo- 
pold doesn’t come back, probably his 
son Badouin will become king.” 

“Belgium may be a_ kingdom,” 
added Mr. Davis, “but the people 
really rule the country. They elect 
their own officials and law makers. 
Belgium, like Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and the Scandinavian 
countries, is a kingdom and also a 
democratic nation.” 


Photos by Pat Lauber 


Freighters from other parts of Belgium are towed through the narrow canals of Bruges, their cargo unloaded by hand. 








By Jacqueline Mestrez 


\ Y FAVORITE holiday is Christ- 
+"2 mas. For us Christmas starts 
early in December, on December 6, 
the day of Saint Nicholas, who is a 
special saint of children. On that day 
we are given toys 

On Christmas Eve we go to Mass 
at midnight. Afterwards we have a 
big family dinner 

Our Christmas trees have been put 
up days before Christmas and deco- 
rated with angels, tinsel, caramels in 
colored paper, and apples 

My second favorite holiday comes 
on August 15. It is the fete* of Di- 
nant. Dinant is the name of our town 
On that day we have a big fair and 
there isa religious proc ession through 
the streets 

During the 
small fetes. Often in summer there is 
a fete du quartier. The merchants in 
one section of our town set up tables 
They lay out all 
kinds of small things from their stores 


year there are many 


outside their stores 


raZor bl vce S, soap combs artihic ial 
Howers. Sometimes we buy chances 
to win prizes 


small sum of money, draw a slip, and 


Sometimes we pay a 


receive as a prize whatever was writ- 
ten on the slip 

The streets of that section of town 
ire decorated with banners and flow- 
ers, and there is music 

I have lived in Dinant all my life 
It is a small town in a river canyon 
Dinant stretches out along both sides 
tf the river. Towering above are high 
cliffs. Visitors here say 
Dinant is one of the most beautiful 
and peaceful towns they have ever 


Ww ho come 


seen 

It has not always been so peaceful 
In both World Wars Dinant was the 
scene of much fighting between the 


® Means word is defined on page 1! 


How We Live 


Dinant stretches out on 
both sides of a river. 
Note little river ferries. 


German armies and the armies of the 
Allies. The people of Dinant also 
fought against the Germans. 

My father was one of the leaders 
of the fighting against the Germans 
in Dinant during World War II. At 
first he fought in the Belgian army. 
After the Germans took our country, 
he joined the underground*. One 
time he was on a special errand for 
the underground and the Germans 
were chasing him. He swam a river 
to escape them and then hid for three 
hours in the river. He stayed under- 
water, breathing through a reed in 
his mouth. 

When my father returned to Di- 
nant he was one of the leaders of 
sabotage* against the Germans. Fi- 
nally he was arrested by the Ger- 
mans. He died in a German prison. 
After the war, our government award- 
ed him two of its highest honors for 
brave soldiers 

Now there are just three of us in 

y family—my 


mother, my sister 


Towering above Dinant is the Citadel. 


Fernande, and me. Fernande is 10 
and I am 11. We live in a two-family 
house. Our part has one big room 
which serves as living room, dining 
room, and kitchen; two bedrooms 
and a basement. 

Right at the end of our little street 
is a park. If you look up toward the 
top of the cliffs, you will see a big 
fort. It was built in the early 1800s 
when Belgium was part of the Neth 
erlands. Hundreds of visitors come 
each week end to visit it. 

Fernande and I go to the public 
school. I am in the sixth grade and 
study arithmetic, French, grammar, 
history, science, drawing, catechism* 
and singing. 

We get up at 7 and have bread 
butter, jam, and coffee for breakfast 
The coffee is mostly hot milk. We go 
to school at 8:30 and come home at 
11:30 for lunch—soup, meat, vegeta- 
bles, potatoes, fruit, and milk. We 
go back to school at 1:30 and stay 
until 4. When we come home we do 
our homework and have supper. We 
go to bed at 8. 

Our summer vacation is from July 
9 to September 1. Sometimes we go 
to visit my aunt in the country. She 
lives on a farm and there we ride the 
horses and help milk the cows. 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls in the U. S. But I may not be 
able to answer your letters because | 
do not speak English. My address is: 
3 Rue Pere Josef Lion, Dinant, Prov- 
ince de Naraur, Belgium 


By Charles-Edovard Jeanty 


RUSSELS, where I live with my 

family, is the capital of Belgium 
It lies just over the “line’—in the 
Flemish part of our country. But 
Brussels is perhaps our only city 
which is neither Flemish nor Wal- 
loon. As our capital, it is simply a 
Belgian city—and a very lovely one, 
too. 

Brussels is also a very clean city. 
As you walk around you see that al- 
most every house in the city has a 
faucet outside near the front door. 





in BELGIUM 


Early in the morning you will see 
the women of the city filling buckets 
at these faucets. 

Then they scrub the sidewalk, the 
steps, and the front of the house, as 
high as they can reach. Often they 
finish up by throwing buckets of 
water at the house and the front door! 

Another thing that might surprise 
you about Brussels is the number of 
cars—particularly U. S. cars. Belgians 
love cars and everyone who can afford 
a car has one. 

I live with my family in a 12-room 
house, away from the center of the 
city. I am 15 and my brother Jean- 
Marie is 13. We both go to the same 
boys’ school, College St. Michel. I 
would be in the tenth grade in your 
schools, and Jean is two years behind 
me. 

I study mathematics, English, Ger- 
man, French, Flemish, history, and 
geography. Does that seem like a lot 
of languages? Well, it is, but we 
really must know them to get along. 
In our own small country, two lan- 
spoken—French and 
Flemish. We are very close to France 
and Germany, and we also do a lot 
of business with England. So it is 
important to speak several languages. 


guages are 


We go to school six days a week— 


every day lit Sunday. During the 
school week ¥e have two afternoons 
off, Tuesday@ind Thursday. If we 
like, we can stay at school these 
afternoons for sports such as football, 
basketball, volleyball, or tennis. One 
hour a week during the regular 
school week we have gymnastics. 

Jean and I get up around 7 a.m. 
For breakfast we have bread and 
butter, cafe au lait (strong coffee 
with lots of hot milk in it), orange 
juice, and eggs or sardines. 

School] starts at 8:30, when we 
have chapel. Classes, start at 9. We 
go home at noon and have our din- 
ner. We have soup, potatoes, meat, 
a vegetable, and dessert—often fruit. 
We Belgians like to eat. We eat huge 
quantities of potatoes. I am very fond 
of French fried potatoes. 

Beef is the most popular meat in 
our country. To balance the meat and 
potatoes we eat a lot of salad. One 
of our favorite dishes is called filet 
americain. This is roast beef hash 
with seasoning and mayonnaise. 

In the afternoon we have a bite to 
eat, which we call gouter. In our 
house we have milk or coffee and 
sandwiches. I take a sandwich to 
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Jacqueline Mestrez (left) with her mother and sister, Fernande. 
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school with me for gouter because I 
stay on after school to do my home- 
work. I find I can work better there. 
Jean does his homework at home. 

When I come home around 7 we 
have supper—potatoes, meat, vege- 
table, and dessert. Jean and I read or 
walk during the evening and go to 
bed around 9 or 9:30. 

Both Jean and I like to collect 
stamps and to read. We go to the 
movies about once a month. Many 
U. S. movies come to Belgium and 
we like to see them. My brother and 
I have always been interested in the 
U. S. because our mother taught 
French in New York, Chicago, and 
Canada for eight years. She has told 
us a lot about your country. 

Our other hobby is our pets. I have 
gold fish and Jean has four small 
black-and-green parrots. 

When I grow up I should like to 
go to the U. S. or Canada and be- 
come a farmer. There is not much 
opportunity for young people in Bel- 
gium today. Our country is small and 
the population is big. Many of our 
young people go to countries like the 
U. S. or Canada or Australia where 
there is a good chance to get ahead 
by working hard. My brother wants 
to go to military school and then into 
the army. 

(Editor's note: The address of 
Charles-Edouard and Jean-Marie is 
not available at this time. We hope 
to publish it later this semester.) 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of its associate edi- 
tor, Patricia Lauber, in obtaining the 
interviews with Jacqueline and Charles. 


Charles (left) and his brother. 
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TALENTINE’S DAY is one of the 

nicest days in the year. It’s a day 
when millions of people take time 
out to say how much they like some- 
body else 

No one is sure just how this cus- 
tom started 

One story goes back to the time of 
the ancient Romans. In those days 
there were many dangerous wolves 
about. The people honored men who 
went out and killed wolves 

And so it came about that the Ro- 
mans held a celebration in the month 
of February. It was called Luper- 
calia, in honor of Lupercus, “the wolf 
destroyer At this the 
names of young women 
vere put in a box. They were then 
drawn out in 


celebration 
men and 
pairs. In this way a 
young man and a young woman were 
matched together for the 


coming 


DAY OF BIRDS 

Another old story says that Feb- 
ruary 14 is the day when birds choose 
their mates. From this grew up the 
custom of choosing a valentine on 
that day 

None of the stories have anything 
to do with St. Valentine himself. 

There are three St. Valentines in 
At least one of them 
became the patron saint of the day 
of February 14. And that is why the 
day is called St. Valentine's Day 

For several hundred years the Eng 
have observed St. Valentine's 
And it is from the English that 
taken our 


church history 


lish 
Day 
we have Valentine cus- 
toms 

As far back as the 1400s people in 
England were writing poems to send 


on Valentines Day 


Shakespeare speaks of the day in 
Hamlet. In that play Ophelia says: 


Good morrow! ’tis St. Valentine’s Day 
All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window 
To be your valentine. 


The English had the old Roman 
custom of choosing a person as a 
valentine for the year. The two per- 
sons who were valentines exchanged 
presents. As time went by the cus- 
tom changed a little. Only the gen- 
tleman gave a present. Usually some 
verses went along with the present. 
Later the verses were sent without a 
present, and _ this still 
have. 

Sir Walter Scott gave the name “St. 
Valentine’s Day” to one of his books. 
The book is now called The Fair 
Maid of Perth. But the original title 
was St. Valentine's Day, or the Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

In this book Sir Walter describes 
an old Scottish Valentine custom. 
The custom was that the first person 
ot the opposite sex whom you saw on 


custom we 


Valentine's morning would be your 
valentine for the year. 

Another old story tells of a girl 
who wanted a certain boy as her val- 
entine for the coming year. To make 
sure she didn’t see someone else first, 
she kept her eyes shut all morning 
until the boy she was waiting for 
came to her house. 


In the 1700s a girl wanted to find 
out if she and her sweetheart would 
be married before the year was out. 
The night before Valentine’s Day she 
got five bayleaves. She pinned one to 
each corner of her pillow and a fifth 
to the middle. If she dreamed of her 
sweetheart it was a sign they would 
be married soon. 

To make sure this would work, she 
hardboiled an egg. Then she re- 
moved the shell, took out the yolk, 
and filled the egg-yolk cavity with 
salt. When she went to bed, she ate 
the egg, salt, shell, and all, without 
drinking or speaking after she had 
done this. 


CATCHING BIRDS 


Another old custom was for young 
people to get up before sunrise on 
Valentine's Day and try to catch an 
owl and two sparrows. If they suc- 
ceeded it was a good sign. When they 
returned home their neighbors would 
give them presents. 

The custom which has continued 
through the years is that of sending 
a card with a verse to your valentine. 

Years ago people made all their 
own cards. If they couldn't write a 
little poem for the card, they could 
find one in a book of valentine 
verses. Many of these little books 
were published. 

Today some of us still make our 
own valentines. Some of us buy 
Some of us deliver them in 
person, some put them in the mail. 


them. 


However we do it, it’s a very pop- 
ular custom. But pity the poor mail- 
men! They have to deliver the 300.- 
000,000 valentines we drop in the 
mail each February 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


dismal. Wien you're feeling dis- 
mal, you're gloomy and “blue.” It just 
isn't your lucky day. 

“Unlucky days” is a good transla- 
tion of the ancient Latin phrase dies 
(days) mali (evil). When this phrase 
was carried over into French the 
meaning stayed the same but a few 
letters were lost: dis mal. 

The phrase was simply run togeth- 
er in English. The new word dismal 
became an adjective meaning “un- 
lucky” or “sinister.” Gradually the 
meaning changed to “dreary,” “cheer- 
less,” or “miserable.” 

We can find many other examples 
of two words being “telescoped” into 
one. When you chortle, you're com- 
bining a chuckle with a snort. If you 
boost somebody, you’re combining 
boom and hoist—two devices for rais- 
ing something. 


All Agreed? 


You wouldn't say: Joe went to the 
store with I. 

You know that you must say with 
me. You also know the reason: With 
is a preposition. Its object must be 
in the objective case. Since me is in 
the objective case, it’s the right word 

But perhaps you’ve heard people 
make this mistake: Joe went to the 
store with her and I. These people 
know better, but they become con- 
fused when they work with a double 
object. If they'd stop a moment and 
think, they’d remember that all the 
objects must agree. These must all be 
in the objective case. ; 

You'll find a choice of words in 
these sentences. Can you choose the 
correct objects by crossing out the 
“disagreeable” words? 

1. I sat on the sofa between Sue 
and (he, him). 

2. He looked past 
me. 

3. It was difficult for him to choose 
between them and (we, us). 

4. Eddie gave a box of candy to 
(they, them) and me. 

5. I handed Sue a present from 
them and (I, me). 


she, her) and 





RRED * WORDS 


Words sterred*® in this issue are defined here. 


beachhead (BEECH-head). Noun. 
The small area which is the first goal 
of soldiers landing on an enemy’s shore. 

catechism (KAT-eh-kiz’m). Noun. A 
set of questions and answers about re- 
ligion. The questions are used to teach 
children about a religion. 

cycle (SY-k'l). Noun. A complete 
series of expected events. During a 
weather cycle,a series of changes occurs 
in the weather. These changes follow 
a regular pattern, known in advance. 
The weather finally returns to its orig- 
inal condition, completing the cycle 

fete (FEHT). Noun. A 
holiday party. 

insulator (IN-su-lay-ter. Pronounce 
) Noun. A material which 
conduct 


festival, a 


u as in unite 
not used to 
prevent part of a machine from losing 


electrical waves 


does electricity, 


legion (LEE-juhn). Noun. A group 
of soldiers forming an army 
ancient times). In Caesar's army, a 
legion numbered about 5,000 men. 

mussel (MUHS-'1). Noun. A shell- 
fish; a water animal that lives in a shell. 
It belongs to the same family as clams 
and oysters. 

pasteurize (PASS-ter-iz. Pronounce 
i as in high.) Verb. To heat milk at 
a temperature hot enough to kill cer- 
tain germs. 

sabotage (SAB-oh-tahzh; first a as 
in at.) Noun. The deliberate destruc- 
tion of machinery, tools, or work. 

underground. Noun. A secret organ- 
ization fighting the established govern- 
ment of a country, or resisting another 
country’s army of occupation. 


unit (in 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Bruges (BROO-jihz or BROOZH 
Pronounce 00 as in food). 

Dinant (dee-NAHN). 

Lys (LEES). 

Ostend (ost-EHND 


oO as in not). 


Junior Writers 


Send contributions to: Junior Writers 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. Give your 
name, grade, and school; be sure that 
your teacher signs your work. 


Thinking of God 


When I walk by myself in the meadows, 
When I gaze at a rippling brook, 
As I stand there I feel much nearer to 
God 
Than when I sing His praise from a 
book. 
Anne Bick, Grade 6 


Neighborhood School, Riverdale, N. Y. 
Teacher, Jane C. Smith 


The Dog | Had 


He was very small 

And white and brown, 
And always tripping 
And falling down. 
Over the linoleum 

He would slide, 

To scamper behind 

The sofa and hide. 

He really thought 

He was a big shot 
Because he frightened 
The cat somewhat. 
But when that big 
Bulldog came ‘round, 
You should’ve seen my dog 
Cover ground. 


Roy Baskin, Grade 8 
Greenacres School, Greenacres City, Fla. 
Teacher, Ruth G. Burnett 


Schoolroom Thoughts 


Before me a blackboard bleak and gray 
While chalk dust chokes the air; 
Outside the brightest autumn day 
Makes schooling hard to bear. 


To H.O and X and Y, 
And also other courses— 
To all of these I'd say goodbve 
And go to find some horses! 


How fine to glide along the way 
With mane astreaming past, 

The hoofbeats and the horse’s neigh, 
I’m free for fun at last! 


But then I hear against my will 
Something about a clause— 

Of school work I have had my fill. 
It’s tiring! Why? Because! 

Judy Crouch, Grade 9 

Fitch High School 
Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher, Catherine Deviney 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive oa 
Shutterbug button 


MAN O’ WAR statue. By Mary Bethel 
Payne. Glasgow (Kentucky) Jr. H. S. 


BUSY BUCKET clearing ground for 
hospital of the New Hampshire Society 
for Crippled Children. Photo taken by 
Margaret Lamb of Phillips Junior High 
School at Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


ACROBATS IN ACTION. Photo taken by 
Richard Einaugler, P. S$. 75, Bronx, N. Y 


ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: The deadline is 
now past for the 1950 Scholastic Photography 
Awards. Do not send for more Rules Booklets 


The Clucslion Box 


Q. I would like to know how to get 
rid of circles under my eyes. I have 
them all the time, although I sleep eight 
hours 

A. Better see your doctor for a check- 
ip. If you get enough sleep, those cir- 
under your may indicate 
anemia or some other condition which 
requires medical attention. 


Cc les eves 


Q. Why am I more tired after piano 
practice than I am after playing ball? 
Basketball is certainly more strenuous. 


A. It is more tiring for the body to 
use many small muscles than it is to 
use a few large ones. When you play 
the piano, more than thirty muscles 
and a great number of nerves are in- 
volved in movements of the wrists and 
fingers. You also use up more nervous 
energy in piano practice because you 
concentrate harder and are less relaxed 
than when you play ball. It’s a good 
idea to get some exercise in the fresh 
air after school before you start your 
music practice. 


Q. Is there an exercise which will 
reduce my hips and waist? I am not fat 
otherwise, but seem out of proportion. 


A. Try this simple “stretcher” for a 
slimmer waistline and hips. Lie flat on 
the floor, on your back, arms out- 
stretched shoulder high and palms 
Swing right leg across 
your body and try to touch your left 
hand; swing leg back to floor. Swing 
vour left leg across your body and try 
to touch your right hand; swing leg 
back to floor. Do this three times for 
each leg, alternating left and right 

Stop for a minute to relax. Repeat 
inother three times for each leg. In- 
crease the number of 


down your 


“swings” daily. 
Chis exercise helps to limber up the hip 
ind waist muscles. Do it regularly 


and you'll see results in a short time. 


Adventure in Eating 


Isn't it strange? Boys who dare any- 
thing when it comes to showing their 
physical ire often 
ibout foods. And the girls who are the 
first to wear new styles are frequently 
old fashioned” about what they eat 

Day after day some young people 
eat the same old foods, never trying 
them the only 


prowess sissies” 


unything new. For 


vegetables that exist are carrots, peas, 
and potatoes. They never think of or- 
dering any kind of sandwich but a 
hamburger or hot dog. And so it goes, 
with a deadly sameness that takes all 
the fun out of eating. 

There's nothing wrong with any of 
the above foods. But why limit your- 
self when there is a whole world of 
new foods waiting to be discovered 
and enjoyed? 

Do you by-pass cauliflower, broccoli, 
squash, kale, and other vegetables sim- 
ply because you are unfamiliar with 
them? You'd be surprised how good 
cauliflower and tomato sauce, or broc- 
coli with butter or margarine can taste. 

Make up your mind that you are 
going to try at least one new food every 
week—even if it is only a different kind 
of cereal. And don’t give up if you 
should find you don’t like it the first 
time. Try it prepared in different ways. 

Eating is something you will do for 
the rest of your life. Why not put extra 
interest in your meals by making new 
friends among foods? 


Peanut Butter Plus 


One of the most inexpensive and 
nourishing lunches you can eat con 
sists of a peanut- 
butter sandwich on 
whole wheat bread 
plus milk and an 
apple. If you are 
a peanut-butter 
lover, try these 
combinations to 
to make your sand- 
wiches even more 
delicious. 

1. Mix peanut butter with chopped 
seedless raisins or shredded raw carrot. 

2. Put a thin layer of catsup or chili 
sauce over the peanut butter. 

3. Spread one slice of bread with 
peanut butter, the other with a tart 
jelly. 

4. Add crumbled crisp bacon o1 
chopped ham to the peanut butter to 
make a spread. 

5. If you want a calorie-rich sand 
wich to help put pounds on you, com 
bine peanut butter and mayonnaise un- 
til smooth. This is especially good on 


' 
toast 


If you have any questions about your 
health, send them to Ann White, “How’s 
Your Health?” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12 St.. New York 3, N. Y. 








ee 


QUIZ : Are you POSTed ? 


QUESTION: What food helped tame 
the cave man? 


ANSWER: Cereal grains .. . one of 
man’s oldest foods. When the cave man 
discovered how good wild grain seeds 
tasted, he decided to stay home and 
grow them himself. Other cave men did 
the same, and villages were formed... 





— 


— 


the beginning of civilization! 


QUESTION: How does an airplane 
pilot get off to a “flying start”? 


ANSWER: To keep wide awake and 
“on the beam” all day, a pilot knows he 
needs proper rest and proper food. He 
eats the kind of breakfast that gives 
him plenty of food energy—gets him off 
to a “flying start”! 


QUESTION: What is a “flying start” 
breakfast? 


ANSWER: Here it is! And see how 

BREAD AND good it looks! This is the kind of break- 

raurt (er ound ones fast every one of us should eat every 

day to make work easier and play more 

fun! Because it’s full of the food energy 

we need to get off to a real “flying 

start” each morning. Make it your 
breakfast—starting tomorrow! 


% ...for instance, 
Post’s Wheat 
Meal, the best 
hot cereal 
you ever ate! 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes 
Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nvts Flakes 


Post’s Wheat Meal 




















fairy tale. Just so long as it doesn't 
dished up to me as the “ 


That's why [ always turn off my radio 
bleat of Bill Stern 


can't stand his phony “ 


As president of the Bill Stern Fanned 
Club, I've been asked to pick the Stern 
stories most likely to appear in any col- 
f 20th century fairy tales 

mugh hundreds of } 
his Lincoln and Edison 


man who invented base- 


A wild pitch hits him 


Tales: 





TALL and SMALL 


Biggest surprise of the pro basket- 
ball league is Alex Groza, former 
Kentucky ace now starring for In- 
dianapolis. Alex has moved in right 
behind Big George Mikan as scorer. 


SHORT SHOTS 


¢ Here's a little basketball quiz which 
every hoop fan ought to polish off 
without a miss. If you miss more than 
one, you owe yourself a three-hour ses- 
sion with a record book. Answers are at 
the bottom of the page 

1. Dick Schnittker stars for 
nois, (b) Kentucky, (c) 
(d) Ohio State. 

2. The player who led the major col- 
leges in scoring last season was (a) 
Tony Lavelli, (b) Ralph Beard, (c) 
Don Lofgran, (d) Alex Groza, (e) Gene 
Du Bow. 

3. Last 


(a) Illi- 


California, 


years national collegiate 
crown was won by (a) San Francisco, 
(b) Oklahoma A. & M., (c) Kentucky, 
(d) St. Louis. 

4. George Mikan broke the pro scor- 
ing record last season by tallying (a) 
1698 points, (b) 3052 points, (c) 25 


905 
points, (d) 4182 points 


5. The only team to cop the national 
invitational 


Madison 
Squ ire Garden two years in a row was 
(a) Kentucky, (b) Oklahoma A. & M., 
(c) St. John’s, (d) Utah. 


« An “enthusiastic” 
Weinberg, aged 11, 
f his sports ratings 


tournament = at 


reader, Bob 
wants my opinion 
Baseball, Jackie 
Robinson; Hockey, Sid Abel; Pro Bas- 
ketball, George Mikan; College Basket- 
ball, George Stanowski; Pro Football 
Otto Graham; College Football, Arnie 
G iliff i; and Boxing Ray Robinson 
That's a nice enough list 
George Stanowski? 
Does he with Arizin 
White Cousy, Unruh 
Dickey, and all the other 


basketball prospects? 


But who is 
Never heard of him 
rate Lofgran 
Schnittker 


All-American 


e Emil Pinter and Charles Vanden 
Berg, from Ruth’s School, Muskegon, 
Mich., want to know why I didn’t in- 
clude Chuck Ortmann, of Michigan, and 
Johnny Karras, of Illinois, in the Super 
All-American Football team 
11 column). “Both Ortmann 


(January 


and Kar- 


ras,” they claim, “rolled up more yard 
age than Doak Walker or Charlie Jus 
tice.” 

Look, friends, I didn’t pick the team. 
All I did was collect the six best-known 
All-American elevens and then count 
noses. The fellows who got the most 
votes in each position became the super 
team. 

By the way, can you name an expert 
who mentions Ortmann or Karras in the 
same breath as Walker or Justice? 


¢ Gil Dodds was 
when he was making track history as 
America’s greatest miler. One night, 
after a big race, he was stopped by a 
reporter who asked him for a statement 
on his victory. 

“The Lord ran with me 
quoth the Flying Parson 

The reporter turned to the badly 
beaten rival. “And what happened to 
you?” 

“What do you 
loser. 


a regular minister 


tonight,” 


think,” 


“I had to run 


snapped the 
alone.” 


e One of the most unusual friend- 
ships in sport is that between Sid Luck- 
man, the great quarterback of the Chi 
cago Bears, and Sister Mary Williams, an 
elderly nun on the staff at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Rochester, Minn. Sid met 
her when he was operated on for a seri- 
ous throat ailment last winter 
“So help me,” he says, “she 
than 
of my 


means 
in the 
mother, my wife, 
y. What a wonderful per- 
son! She’d come all the time 
before the after. She sat 
and held my hand all during the opera- 
and took care of me as if I were 
her son. I'll never forget the 
talked to me. You know 
and life and God 

The dav Eddie Waitkus—a good 
friend of mine—got shot, I told Sister 
Mary took me 
to a littl chapel in the hospital 
“d for 
wouldn't die 


more to me 
world outside 


] 


now anvbod\y 
and my fami 
to see me 
operation and 


thon, 
Way she 


ibout pe ople 


down 
And 
we pravé a whole hour for Eddie 
that he and that he'd be 
ible to play ball again.” 
that’s real 
can—the big Jewish boy from the 
of Brooklyn kneeling at the altar next 
to the frail nun, praying together for a 


ibout it and she 


All-Ameri 


streets 


The re’s a scene 


ball-player’s life. 


e Answers to basketball quiz: 1-d, 
9-d, 3-c, 4-a, 5-c. 


~Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





Beware 
Wilma: “Why can’t you tell a secret 
in a corn patch?” 


Ruby: “Too many ears are listening.” 
Juanita Franklin, Manteca, Calif. 


Two Salesmen 
Phil: “So you’re a salesman! What do 
you sell?” 
Bill: “Salt.” 
Phil: “I'm a salt seller, too, Shake.” 


Irene Galanis, Bright School, Chicago 17, Til. 


Simple Arithmetic 
Bob: “Why is the Statue of Liberty’s 
hand eleven inches?” 
Louis: “Why?” 
Bob: “If it were one inch more it 
would be a foot.” 
Ronald Deaitz, P. 8. 208, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


His Opinion 

Two traffic patrolmen, following a 
woman driver: 

“She’s got her hand out the window. 
What does that mean?” 

“Only one thing, for sure. The win- 
dow’s open.” 

Arline Hillman, Firth (Idaho) Grade School 


Lively Definition 
“Define a volcano.” 


“A mountain with hiccups.” 
Joann Wade, Raynille (La.) High School 


Aims to Help 
Bill: “What did the adding machine 
say to the bookkeeper?” 
Bob: “I don’t know. What did it say?” 


Bill: “You can count on me.” 
Colleen Weaver, Junior H. 8., Storm Lake, Iowa 


No, No, No! 


Gary: “What's the difference between 


an elephant and a flea?” 
Margaret: “An elephant can have 
fleas, but a flea can’t have elephants.” 


Gary Kind, Bethlehem Lutheran School, Chicago 17, Ill, 


ke of the Week 


“Is she Hungary?” Jimmy asked Bill. 

“Alaska,” Bill replied. 

“Yes Siam,” she said. 

“All right, P'll Fiji,” Bill promised. 

“Oh, don’t Russia self,” Jimmy told 
Bill. 

“But what if she Wales?” Bill said. 

“Give her a Canada Chile,” Jimmy 
suggested. 

“I'd rather have Turkey,” she said. 

So they had Turkey without any 
Greece. 

Joan Green, 1165 Evergreen, Bronx 59. New York 








Why students prefer Royal 2tol 
over any other make / 


1. “Magic” Margin. Easiest, quickest 
way to set margins. No fuss, no fret— 
click, it’s set! Only Royal has it! 


3. “Touch Control.” On the Royal every 
member of the family can set touch of 
the keys to suit him! 








5. The Standard Typewriter in Portable 
Size. Fully standard keyboard in size, 
slope, distance between rows of keys 
and position of controls. 


2. Finger-Flow Keys. Shaped to contour 
of finger tips, keys promote easier, 
faster typing. Only Royal has them! 


4. Speed Spacer. Built-in space bar 
makes typing more comfortable. No 
more sore thumbs! 





lst step -H 
2nd step Hy 
3rd step HO 











6, Line Finder. Speeds and simplifies 
between-line writing, as in chemical 
formulas. Ideal for students. 


Bull’s-eye News! Only on Gray Magic Royal Portable can you get all these 
features! “Magic” Margin. Finger-Flow Keys. Speed Spacer. “Touch Control.” 
Locked Shift Freedom. Line Finder. Rapid Ribbon Changer. Automatic Paper 
Lock. Touch-set Tabulator. Air-flight Case. Complete selection of technical and 
foreign language keyboards, and a type style for every purpose. See how easy 
it is to own one! Go to your dealer’s now! 


GRAY MAGIC ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic” and “* Touch Contre 


are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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6S LIKE A SQUIRREL 


U. S. ROYAL. BIKE TIRES 


have a built-in 
skid chain... 


Grips and holds 
for safe, fast stops 


On soft roads or hard, it digs in—takes 
hold—gives you sure control. And man! 
Here's a tire you can trust when rain 
makes the going slick. This Built-In Skid 
Chain is found only in U. S. Royals. 


~ Smooth, easy pedaling, 
Thank the Built-In Skid Chain foo, for 
the easy, breezy way it takes hold with 
every pedal push—makes the miles skim 
by. U.S. Royals are built to give you 
top pleasure, comfort, and safety. 


U.S. ROYALS 


Products of 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 














quiz-word PUZZLE 


It takes 35 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 105. 


CLUE CORNER: Three definitions in this 
puzzle refer to the 16th President of the U. S. 
He delivered a famous address at Gettysburg. 
He was born on February 12, 1809, and was 
killed by an actor on April 15, 1865. 


M xture ot ¢ ooke d 4 hoppe d ie at and 
vegetables 

Part of your eve 

This President's last name wa 


' ‘ 


ntraction tor “I have 


rt tor Benjamin 


iation for northeast 
ing by lowest femal 

You his to chop w odd 
Prey h means from 
Abbr ition for senior 
Leftovers ind ends 
Toward 
An English noble 
I | wing ha k 
Ocean 
His first name w 
Jumped 


Stains or colors 


He was known as * - - -- Abe.” 
Curved line of a circle. 

Person who pretends to be better and 
and more important than others 
Capital of Montana 

Not rude 





. To join a thing to something larger or 
more important. 
. Capital of Peru. 
. Also. 
3. Enemy. 
. To take what does not belong to you. 
. Took something dishonestly. 
. Rushes. 
21. To fear greatly. 
22. Shut noisily. 
A donkey does this. 
29. Large, tailless monkey. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle. 


ACROSS: l-imp: 4-nor; 
read; 11-Eva; 12-attic; 14-in; 15-suing; 17- 
storage; 19-mittens; 22-onion; 23-us; 24- 

28-sum; 30-Nora; 3l-electric; 33-tar 


5-inventor; 10- 


l-inn; 2-mote; 3-proving; 5-Ira; 
7-vat; 8-Edison; 9-Range; 13-curs 
; 17-stow; 18-tenant; 19-mouse; 20-in- 
21-ti; 25-for; 26-tri; 27-sac; 29-meat; 





Cynthia Jensen, of Holland, Michi- 
gan, asks this question: 


How can a girl show a boy that she 
likes him very much? 
She can be pleasant and friendly 


when she is with him. She can listen 
understandingly to his problems. 


There’s no need to think of special 
ways to impress a boy with the fact that 
you like him. People are quick to real- 
ize that you like them if you behave 
sympathetically and naturally. 


Lillie Wooten and Jackie Dursse, of 
Trilby, Florida, ask: 


Alice visits her cousin Sue for a week. 
Sue’s boy friend has arranged dates for 
Alice so that they can double-date every 
time he and Sue go out. Should Alice 
accept all of these dates? 


Yes, Alice should—unless she is tired 
or not feeling well. 

Sue and her boy friend were being 
very thoughtful in planning a pleasant 
visit for Alice. Alice should accept the 
dates with pleasure. It’s a good way for 
her to show that she appreciates Sue's 
hospitality. 
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Albert couldn’t 
get “on the ball”/— 
in sports or school, 


mo god ofan... Until a senior 


advised him to 
Eat the breakfast 
that “sees you through.” 


To give a chap 
the energy 
that wins 
So Al discovered “scholastic” victory! 
to his delight 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT is right 


TO TEACHERS: Wall chart and student 
project sheets on the role of whole wheat 
in America’s economy and in family diet 
are available. Write National Biscuit Com- 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY Sk de ee et a 


=a BAKED BY NABISCO 





PERSONALIZED 
CREW HATS 


twill crew hat with one felt letter 
and individual name embroidered in_ gold 

hread on the brim. Available in red ond 
white, blue and white, solid red, royal, green, 
navy, tan or white. Adult 
sizes small, medium and 
large — Youngster's sizes 
too, sm., med., Ige 





SuPORTASE yey 
uantity, color of hat, let- 
S00 peipeid ter ~ of —_ ~ and 
‘ é : name to be em- 
Ne _C.0.D."s broidered. Indicate size | 
DON’T wait— jo! hat for each —_ 
ORDER Topay | (child or adult) 
THE RAGE OF ITHE FELT CRAFTERS| 
THE _CANPUSIPLAISTOW 23, N. H./ 


Priced at $1.25 

















Pins, ~~ and emblems. Over 300 de- 
quality. Reasonable prices. 
U 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stomp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stomp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must poy for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
ond oddress in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps 


$22.50 CATALOG, VE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


collection cataloguing 4 

plus Scott's interna- 
tional Stamp Album and many 
other big premiums, with 
Provals. Write today 


RAYMAX, 129-8 William St., New York 7, N. Y. 


YOU NEED ee: = 








rk Detec tor +f Stamp 
ae. §. Book tor Dup ates. 6. Pach | 
INLY 10c to approval applicants! 


iL 0 
JAMESTOWN. STAMP co. Dept H, Jamestown, New York 


500 STAMPS on. 10 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
uP TO Se ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 


ton ‘Ge 


FOR 
OMLY 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New. York 


TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
CEORCE WASHINCTON OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 
Moy fier Big Stomp Magazine; first U. S. Commemo 
unused $100.00 Ragen Foreign Legion 
unt; and e stamps. Everything free 


t Ipproval Ouyers 
CAPITAL STAMP CO Little Rock 7, Ark. 
307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


8 aiflere y to own. ALL 


GARCELON STAMP CO 


a a siand stamp extra 
Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





Philippine Issue 


“I am surrounded by fearful odds that 
will overcome me and my gallant men, 
but I amp pleased with the thought that 
I die fighting for my beloved country.” 

These words were written on Decem- 
ber 2, 1899, by Gregorio del Pilar, 22- 
year-old Philippine general. On that 
day he was killed in battle. 

General del Pilar commanded rear 
guard soldiers in an army led by a rebel 
called Emilio Aguinaldo. This army 
helped the U. S. defeat Spain in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. 

After the war ended, Spain ceded the 
Philippines to the U. S. Aguinaldo de- 
manded that all U. S. troops leave. He 
did not believe the U. S. ever would 
grant independence to the Philippines. 

U. S. troops were ordered to capture 
Aguinaldo. Late in 1899 they cornered 
him on the island of Luzon. To help 
Aguinaldo escape, General del Pilar and 
52 soldiers made a hopeless stand 
against advancing U. S. troops. 

The battle was fought at Tirad Pass. 
Although his men were outnumbered, 
General del Pilar fought on. Riding a 
white horse, he charged U. S. riflemen 
and was felled by their fire. 

Aguinaldo was captured in 1901. The 
U. S. took over the Philippines. Forty- 
five years later, on July 4, 1946, the 
U. S. gave the Philippines their inde- 
pendence. 

General del Pilar is a hero in the 
Philippines. Recently the Republic is- 
sued two stamps to commemorate the 
50th year since his death. The stamps 
show General del Pilar, sword in hand, 
riding his white horse into battle. 

STAMP FANS NOTE: The 1949 edi- 
tion of Postage Stamps of the United 
States, published by the U. S. Post Of- 
fice Department, is now on sale. It de 
bes and shows pictures of all U. S. 
stamps issued from 1847 through May 
1949. You may order a copy by sending 
50 cents in cash, postal note, money 
or check to: Superintendent of 
Documents, Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


scr 


order 


Prt te IPPINES 


Stact 


CENTOS PREY ne & 


General del Pilar at Tirad Pass 


Soldier of Fortune 


Tommy: “Who goes there, friend or 
foe?” 

Voice: “Friend with cookies.” 

Tommy: “Pass friend. Halt cookies.” 


Goldie Haley, Hamilton Jr. H. 8., Seattle, Wash 


Sister States 
Teacher: “What 
states?” 
Ruthie: “I'm not sure, but I think they 
are: Della Ware, Callie Fornia, Minnie 
Sota, Miss Ouri, and Misses Ippi.” 


Rosemary Buratta, Windsor School, Omaha, Net 


are your sister 








UN AIRMAIL COLLECTION! 
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These questions are based 
in this issue. Perfect score 
Answers ore in TEACHERS 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly score 
and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. BELGIAN GUIDE 


Imagine that you are a guide de- 
scribing Belgium to a group of tourists. 
Check the five phrases below which are 
true. Score 5 points for each. Total, 25. 


. has two languages—French and 
Flemish 
controls a colony 80 times as big 
as it is 
buys no U. S.-made goods 
has no industries 
>. has never been invaded during a 
wal 
has cities of many canals 
. is ruled by Norway 
. has many small farms which pro- 
duce big crops 
. borders on the North Sea 


My score 


2. VALENTINE WISE 


Write the correct answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. Choose answers from 
the words following the questions. 
Score 5 points for each. Total, 20. 


1. The Romans held a celebration to 
honor the destroyers of what animals? 


2. From what nation have we taken 


uur Valentine customs? 


2 


3. What author gave the name “St. 
Valentine’s Day” to one of his books? 


mailed in the U. S. each year? 


300,000,000 Sir 
England Wil- 


Germany mice 
Walter Scott wolves 
liam Shakespeare 50, 


My score—____ 


3. HEADLINE WRITER 


Imagine you are a headline writer on 
a newspaper. Underline the words 
within the parentheses which correctly 
complete the following headlines. Score 
5 points for each. Total, 20. 

1. U. S. ARCHITECT PLANS CITY 
IN (BOLIVIA CHINA INDIA) 

2. BATTLESHIP (KANSAS ARI- 
ZONA MISSOURI) FREED FROM 
MUDBANK 





3. (U. S. ITALY BRITAIN) TO 
BUILD PEACE PARKS ON FOR- 
EIGN BATTLEFIELDS 

4. AUSTRALIAN SENDS SHEEP 
TO (NEW GUINEA MALAYA 
SIAM) 

My score 


4. CIRCLE IT 


Circle the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 5 points 
for each correct answer. Total, 15. 


1. The two Great Lakes most se- 
riously affected by drought are 
a. Erie and Ontario. 
b. Michigan and Huron. 
c. Superior and Erie. 
2. The Empire State Building is 
growing even taller because of a 
a. television tower. 
b. flag pole. 
c. landing platform for helicopters. 
3. Scientists have been carrying out 
rain-making experiments by 


a. doing Indian rain dances. 
b. seeding clouds with silver io- 
dide. 


. setting off atomic bombs. 
My score—__. 


5. MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 10 points for each correct an- 
swer. Total, 20. 


My score 


lotal score_____ 


The capital of this country is 


2. Which letter marks the Walloon 


section of this country? 


19 


Problem 


Bob: “Why can’t sailors ever play 
cards?” 

Diane: “1 don’t know. Why?” 

Bob: “Because the captain is always 
on the deck.” 


Judy Surridge, Hughes School, Utica, N. Y 


Choo-Choo 


Cecilia: “Do you know what the big 
train said to the little train?” 

Mary: “No.” 

Cecilia: “You're too young to smoke.” 


Jeanine Davi Urban Park School. Dallas, Texa 


Makes Everything Dandy 
Customer: “There isn’t a single piece 
of chicken in this chicken pie.” 
Waiter: “Oh, that’s all right. We also 
have cottage cheese but there isn’t a 


house in it.” 
Jahn Tutet nee P 


8. 90, Richmond Hill. N. ¥ 
Perfect Squelch 
Candidate: “We 
wheat and...” 
Heckler in crowd: “What about hay?” 
Candidate: “I'm discussing human 
food now, but I'll come to your specialty 
in a moment.” 


must grow more 


» Rosenbaum and Alex Eunetal/ 
bert E. Lee School, Norfolk, Va 


SEE GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
AND THE SCENIC 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ALL ON 


GREAT NORTHERN 


~ ©. Holme; 
Great Northern at Traffic Manager 


Railway, Se. Paul, Minn 











YOLR HOST OF THE AIRWAVES 
The Coca-Cola Company presents 
EDGAR BERGEN with CHARLIE MECARTHY 


CBs 8 p- m. EST every Sunday 


And every day... wherever you travel, the familiar red cooler is your 
HOST OF THE HIGHWAYS...HOST TO THE WORKER in office 
and shop... HOST TO THIRSTY MAIN STREET the country over. 





Off the Press 


Walter Lippmann. A Study in Personal 
Journalism, by David E. Weingast. 
Rutgers University Press, N. J. 155 
pp., $3.00. . 

The polished prose of Walter Lipp- 
mann continues to inspire respect from 
all points in the political spectrum. Un- 
like most columnists he has not. sought 
to sensationalize the news nor has he 
assumed the role of prophet. His inter- 
pretations of the current scene have 
been subjected to an acutely critical 
analysis by Dr. David Weingast, in- 
structor in politics at Rutgers and chair- 
man of the Social Studies Department 
of the East Side High School in Newark. 

Both left- and right-wing readers to- 
day are somewhat wary of Lippmann’s 
reputation for “liberalism.” According 
to Weingast, his early connections with 
socialists were of a most tenuous na- 
ture, and he has moved from his New 
Republic, social reform days, before 
1935, to an idealization of the business- 
man. He cannot, however, be regarded 
as the spokesman for any one group, for 
he has maintained the frequently exer- 
cised right to change his mind and re- 
verse positions. This fact is abundantly 
documented by Dr. Weingast. 

That Lippmann is admirably quali- 
fied by training, travel, and high con- 
tacts for his role as interpreter of the 
current scene is carefully developed in 
the biographical portions of this book. 
The full range of the columnist’s writ- 
ings on economics, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the New Deal, national 
and international affairs, together with 
various criticisms by Lippmann, are 
treated in separate chapters of this stim- 
ulating study. 


Education for Maturity, by John W. 
Powell. Hermitage House, N. Y. 242 
pp., $3. 


To most people adult education 
brings to mind evening high school 
classes or university extension courses. 
There is, however, another kind of edu- 
cation for adults which has been expe- 
rienced by about 40,000 people in 200 
cities during the last few years. They 
have gathered in heterogeneous groups 
of about 15, to discuss great books rang- 
ing from Plato’s Republic to the Studs 
Lonigan trilogy. Group leaders have 
come from industry and the professions. 
In their discussion they have sought to 
extract themes which have relevance 
for our times and afford a guide for con- 
sideration of controversial issues. 

The book reflects the author’s practi- 
cal experience with the movement since 
it began in the early 30s in San Fran- 
cisco and Washington, D. C. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Washington, D.C. 


Mar. 1 in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week and Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Washington Story, 
1948, Foster and Steward Pub. Corp., 
210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. $1. 
District of Columbia (Cat. No. FA 1.1: 
944-48, 1950), Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 60 cents. Plan- 
ning the Nation’s Capital, U. S. Grant 
8rd (Confidential from Washington No. 
44, 1948), George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 

ARTICLES: “City That Was 
Planned,” S. Halit, Christian Science 
Monitor,.Jan. 15, 1949. “Washington: 
Home of the Nation’s Great,” A. W. 
Atwood, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, June, 1947. “Washington (Special 
Issue) ,” Holiday, Feb. 1950. “George- 
town on the Potomac,” H. F. Pringle 
and K. Pringle, Saturday Evening Post, 
March 20, 1948. “That Was Washing- 
ton,” M. M. Hutcheson, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Feb., 1948. “Washington, Disgrace 
to the Nation,” H. Whitman, Woman's 
Home Companion, February, 1950. 

BOOKS: Washington Roundabout, 
Agnes Rothery (Dodd, Mead, 1942), 
$2.50. Our Washington (American 
Guide series, 1939). Washington Is, Like 
That, W. M. Kiplinger (Harper, 1942), 
$3.50. Introducing Washington, Clara 
MacIntyre (Anderson House), 1949, $3. 
Frontier on the Potomac, Jonathan Dan- 
iels (Macmillan, 1946), $2.75. Wash- 
ington Past and Present, C. M. Roberts 
(Public Affairs Press, 1950), $4.50. 


FILMS: See Feb. 8 issue. 


France 
Mar. 8 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: France, by Daisy 
Grenzow and others, 1948, 20¢, Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 400 S. Front Street, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. France: the Fourth 
Republic on Trial (Reports Volume 24, 
No. 17), by F. W. Riggs, 1949, 25¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. France, 
1947, free (limited supply), French 
Press & Information Service. 610 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. (Revised edi- 
tion to be published Oct., 1950.) ° 

ARTICLES: “Made in France,” For- 
tune, January, 1950. “Fishing with the 
French,” O. L. Hall, Atlantic, January, 
1950. “Clue to the Maze of French 
Politics,” A. Philip, New York Times 


Magazine, November 27, 1949. “Prices 
and Tempers Rise in France,” U. N. 
World, October, 1949. “Four Friends 
Abroad,” W. B. Courtney, Collier's, Sep- 
tember 24, 1949. 

BOOKS: La Douce France, by Theo- 
dore Huebner, $1.44 (Holt, 1940). 
France, by Robert Davis, $1.25 (Holi- 
day, 1947). France: Paris and the Prov- 
inces, by Dore Orgizek, $4.50 (Mc- 
Graw, 1948). 

FILMS: Food for Paris Markets, 20 
minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Agricultural production of France; im- 
portance to large city like Paris. Fac- 
tories, Mines and Waterways, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films. 
Industrial western Europe; heavy indus- 
try with accessible raw materials, labor 
and markets. Byways of France, 9 min- 
utes, apply, Teaching Film Custodians, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. Peasant life in Brittany and Nor- 
mandy (produced by 20th Century 
Fox). Historic Cities, 10 minutes, rent, 
Franco-American Audio-Visual Distri- 
bution Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. Brief visits to Nimes, 
Carcassonne, Arles, Marseille. Journey 
to Provence, 11 minutes, black and 
white or color, sale, Simmel-Meservey, 
Inc., 321 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Highlights of this region in 
southern France. Letter from Paris, 19 
minutes, sale or rent, International Film 
Bureau, Suite 1500, 6 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Everyday life in 
Paris. Life in Paris, 10 minutes, apply, 
Teaching Film Custodians. (Produced 
by Columbia pictures.) Travelogue of 
Paris with historical data. The New 
France, 17 minutes, sale, March of Time 
Forum Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. France in 1947; 
postwar devastation, governmental prob- 
lems, plans for economic reconstruction. 


Po Valley (Italy) 


Mar. 1 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Italy (World Geogra- 
phy Readers), 1948, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 400 South Front Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. ARTICLES: “U. S. Embassy 
—New Model,” Fortune, Feb., 1950; 
“Italy Smiles Again,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, June, 1949; “Good 
News From Italy,” Fortune, May, 1949. 
FILMSTRIPS: Italy—Northern (five film- 
strips, each about 30 frames), Stillfilm 
Company, 8443 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood 48, Calif. 
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Part Il (Concluded from Feb. 1 


New Light 


ROFESSOR EDGAR B. WESLEY 

of the University of Minnesota dis- 
tinguishes five purposes for studying 
world history, as we pointed out in 
Part I of this review (Feb. 1, p. 6-T) 
of the 20th yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Improv- 
ing the Teaching of World History: 
(1) an overview of our contemporary 
world; (2) introduction to world prob- 
lems; (3) recognition that culture is 
international; (4) to derive and apply 
generalizations; (5) to understand the 
world of tomorrow 

The mere statement of these objec- 
tives serves to show that the emphasis, 
accepted by teachers, in the 
world history course is on what matters 
here and now. What is not revealed, 
however, in this statement nor in suc- 
ceeding chapters, is a formula by which 
the teacher can allocate time for the 
study of history prior to and since the 
beginning of modern times, about 1750 
A.D. 

This latter issue is one with which 
the State Education Department in 
New York has been struggling. Over a 
period of years experimental two- and 
three-year courses in world and Ameri- 
can history have been offered in New 
York State high schools. The experience 
with these courses serves but to high- 
light the difficulty, or impossibility, of 
teaching a comprehension of world his- 
tory in one year. The one-year course 
cannot stand alone, as Haefner and 
Skretting point out in Chapter XI. In 
order to provide such a comprehension 
of the history of the world and of the 
United States two years are little 
enough; three vears are desirable 

Perhaps at this point it is pertinent 
to give a systematic listing of the 20th 
vearbook’s contents. Part One includes 
four chapters under the heading, 
“World History in the Schools” with 
contributions by Edgar B. Wesley, 
Howard H. Cummings, Monica Luff- 
man, and Dorothy McClure. Part Two 
is devoted to “World Understanding 
in the Elementary School and Junior 
High School Program” with chapters 
by Margaret McGrath and Corinne D. 
Harper. Part Three, entitled “Alterna- 
tive Patterns for Senior High Pro- 
grams,” presents chapters on Chro- 
nology (Morris Buske and Wesley 
Roehm), Topics (Sidney Barnett), 
Area Studies (Ethel Ewing), Current 
World Affairs (Fay Medford Wesley 
and Jonathon McLendon), Two Year 
Sequences (John H. Haefner and J. R. 
Skretting), World History in Vocational 


many 


issue) 


on World History 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N.Y.) High School 


Schools (Benjamin Rowe). In Part 
Four, “Problems of Teaching and 
Learning in World History,” four chap- 
ters deal with Time and Place Con- 
cepts (Alice Flickinger and Kenneth 
Rehage), Activities (Edith West and 
Dorothy McClure), Current Events 
(Jean Fair), Controversial Issues (Shir- 
ley Engle). Part Five, dealing with 
“Materials for the Study of World His- 
tory,” contains four chapters: Reading 
for Secondary Schools (Chester Bab- 
cock), Reading for Elementary Schools 
(Alice Brooks), Audio-Visual (William 
G. Tyrrell), Evaluation (Howard R. 
Anderson). In Part Six, “Interpreta- 
tions in Social Science for the World 
History Teacher,” the following subject 
matter views are presented: Geography 
(J. McLendon and Gerald Phillips), An- 
thropology (M. F. Ashley Montagu), 
Ancient History (Thomas A. Brady), 
Medieval History (A. C. Krey), Mod- 
ern Economic Developments (Herbert 
Heaton), Modern Social Developments 
(Harry Elmer Barnes). In Part Seven 
the editor discusses briefly “Implications 
and Next Steps.” 

Space prevents a discussion or even 
comment on each of these chapters. A 
few chapters may be cited. Chapter 
III, by Monica Luffman, deals with 
the engaging topic of “World History 
Teaching in the Schools of Europe.” 
From her dual vantage point of an 
English education and her service as 
a UNESCO field worker, Miss Luffman 
is able to report a wide range of ob- 
servations. “World history,” she says, 
“is not taught in the great majority 
of European primary and secondary 
schools” though the need is already 
accepted. Her observations point up 
the fact that there has been little ex 
perimentation of a controlled nature 
either abroad or in this country. 

Among more recently developed 
types of course are those based on 
Area Studies and on the study of cur- 
rent world affairs. The chapter on Area 
Studies, by Ethel E. Ewing, describes 
cogently the thesis that, in by-passing 
social anthropology as such, this type 
of course offers a five-fold approach to 
world history. These approaches are: 
geography, technology, social organiza- 
tion, cultural expression, and the inter- 
relation of all the parts. She illustrates 
the plan by applying it to a study of 
the Chinese people. Chapter X, “Organ- 
izing World History Around Current 
World Affairs,” was written jointly by 


Fay Medford Wesley and Jonathon C. 
McLendon. It is a discussion of the 
“World Affairs Program” originated by 
Edgar B. Wesley in 1946 and published 
each year by the Minneapolis Star. Ex- 
perience with the course at Minnesota 
High School is described by Mrs. Wes- 
ley and Jonathon McLendon, a teacher 
in the school. A high level of success 
is claimed for the program. 

Shirley H. Engle, Indiana University, 
in Chapter XVI discusses a highly im 
portant aspect of today’s teaching— 
controversial issues. “We must come 
to see,” Mr. Engle says, “that contro- 
versial issues are not settled by the 
application of facts alone, nor is a final 
solution possible until someone in the 
controversy has changed his mind in 
the sense of an actual alteration of his 
prejudices.” While pleading for intelli- 
gent good behavior, he says at the 
same time that “we must know when it 
is better to fight than to retreat.” 

Classroom teachers, as well as libri 
rians, are always on the alert for book 
lists. Eor that reason Chapter XVII by 
Chester D. Babcock, Seattle, will be 
read eagerly. Carefully annotated lists 
of books and pamphlets will be found 
under several headings for each type 
of course discussed in the yearbook. 

In short, no world history teacher, 
supervisor, or librarian can afford to 
skip the reading of this yearbook. This 
is not to say it is without defect. Such 
a work written jointly by many persons 
engaged otherwise in full time tasks 
cannot be expected to be perfect. It 
is something of a loss that Part Six has 
no chapter on political science, or 
world politics, for a day when conflict 
of ideologies is uppermost. One could 
wish, also, that more had been included 
on the problems of textbook writing and 
selection, other than to deplore the 
dearth of good texts. Teachers and ad 
ministrators will look in vain for a dis 
cussion of time allocation for world his- 
tory, or the issue of “required” vs. “op 
tional” election of the course by stu 
dents, or of the relation of the course 
to the total school program. And the 
question may be asked (to add to the 
headaches of future yearbook editors) 
why the custom persists of omitting an 
index. The value of the yearbook is in 
reference use both by teachers and 
student teachers as well as in a single 
reading. Yet let not these criticisms be 
taken as scant praise and credit for a 
difficult job well done! 





